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812  Ault,  Waldo  Co 

THE  ROLE  OF  CHEMICAL  DERIVATIVES  IN  SEEKING  NEW  MARKETS  FOR  FATS,  Journal 

of  the  American  Oil  Chemists1  Society,,  vol,  31,  p,   31-33,  March  1954*. 
Various  economic  and  technological  factors  pertaining  to  the  use  of  fats 
as  raw  materials  in  the  chemical  .industry  are  discussed.     Fats  are  a 
relatively  promising  raw  material  for  use  by  this  industry  because  they 
are  available  in  large  quantities  and  at  prices  comparable  with  those  of 
other  organic  raw  materials.    The  greatest  opportunities  for  development 
of  chemical  uses  for  fats  undoubtedly  aro  in  those  fields  where  their 
paraffinic  cha_n„  already  modified  by  terminal  carboxylation,  gives  them 
potential  advantage.     Fortunately  such  fields  are  numerous  and  show  great 
growth  potential o 

813  Beebe,  Co  W. ,  Kip,,  W,  S» ,  Happich,  W„  F.  and  Rogers,,  J.  So 

CANAIGRE  INVESTIGATIONS    Xl~  CANA I GRE  ROOT  TANNIN  MAKES  SERVICEABLE 
LEATHER c     Journal  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists  Association,  vol. 
49,  p.  -228-236,  March  1954. 
A  practical  test, .  in  which  68  mailmen  wore  test  shoes  for  approximately 
1  year,  has  shown,  that  leather  tanned  with  a  blend  of  tanning  extracts 
containing  canaigre  wears  as  well  as  normally  tanned  leather- 

814  Br  ice,  B.  A.   and  Halwer,  JL 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFUSE  TRANSMITTANCE  OF  OPAL  GLASS  AND  THE  USE  OF 
OPAL  GLASS  AS  A  STANDARD  DIFFUSOR  IN  LIGHT- SCATTERING  PHOTOMETERS. 

Journal  of  the  Optical  Society  of  America  ,  vol.  44,  p„  340,  April  1954. 
An  opal  glass  plate  is  used  as  a  reference  diffusor  in  the  light  scatter- 
ing photometer  for  determining  molecular  weights.    Errors  previously  made 
in  determining  .its  diffuse  transmittance  are  corrected.     It  is  shown  that 
molecular  weights  previously  reported  were  not  influenced  by  these  errors. 

815  Cordon,  T.  C,  and  Everett,  Ao  L. 

CANAIGRE  INVESTIGATIONS.  X,  FERMENTATION  OF  CANAIGRE  LIQUORS  BY  YEASTS 

Journal  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists  Association,  vol.  49,  p.  43- 
52,  January  1954. 

A  process  is  described  in  which  certain  yeasts  are  grown  in  a  suitable 
medium,  such  as  hydrolyzed  spent  canaigre,  then  harvested  and  the  cells 
placed  in  the  canaigre  liquor  to  be  fermented.    The  purity  of  the  liquor 
is  increased  sufficiently  to  yield  a  satisfactory  tanning  extract,  and 
recoverable  ethanol  is  produced.    This  cycling  process  may  be  repeated 
continuously  as  part  of  +he  proposed  operations  of  an  extract  plant. 


816  Doukas.  Harry  Mo 

PREPARATION  OF  2-NAPHTHALDEHYDE .     Journal  of  Chemical  Education,  vol.  31, 

p.  12,  January  1954. 
In  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  2»substituted  naphthalene  compounds 
for  use  as  plant  regulators,  an  improved  method  for  the  synthesis  of  2- 
naphthaldehyde  was  developed..     It  was  found  that  N-bromosuccinimide 
bromination  of  the  relatively  inexpensive  2-methylnaphthalene,  by  a 
procedure  analogous  to  that  described  for  1-methylnaphthalene,  followed 
by  condensation  of  the  crude  bromide  with  hexamethylenetetramine,  accord- 
ing to  a  modified  gomralet  procedure,  |f  f  oris  $  the  desired  product  in  a  64 
percent  over-all  yield.     This  method  offers  a  number  of  advantages  over 
those  previously  described. 

817  Doukas,  PL         Wolfe,  W,  C.  and  Fontaine,  To  D. 

SYNTHESIS  OF  4--(  I  -Naphthy 1  )-2-BUTYN0!C  ACID,     Journal  of  Organic  Chemistry, 

vol.   19,  p.  343-351,  March  1954 . 
The  synthesis  of  a  new  acetylenic  acid,  4- ( 1- naphthy 1 ) -2-butynoic  acid, 
is  reported.     Infrared  data  on  this  acid. and  related  naphthalene  acids 
are  shown.     The  plant-growth  regulating  activity  of  these  compounds  was 
determinedo 

818.  Eskew,  R.  K. ,  Phillips,  G.  W„  Macpherson  and  Aceto,  N.  C, 

APPLE  JUICE  FROM  SUPERCONCEHTRATE  IS  PREFERRED.    The  Glass  Packer,  vol, 

33,   p,  37,   68,  March  1954, 
A  consumer  acceptance  test  was  made  of  apple  juice  reconstituted  from  full- 
flavor  superconcentrate  in  comparison  with  a  single-strength  canned  juice 
made  in  the  conventional  manner  from  the  same  blend  of  apples,  Approxi- 
mately 400  persons  were  involved.     Juice  reconstituted  from  the  concentrate 
was  preferred  over  the  single-strength  juice  by  1.6  to  1  —  a  very  signif- 
cant  difference. 

819  Eskew,  Roderick  K. ,  Sinnamon,  Howard  I.  and  Turkot,  Victor  A, 

POWDERED  GRAPE  JUICE,    Food  Technology,  vol,  8,  p.  27-28,  January,  1954, 
The  paper  describes  a  pilot-plant  process  for  producing  a  powdered  grape 
juice  with  good  flavor,,     Conditions  of  vacuum  tray  drying  are  used  to  re- 
duce the  moisture  content  to  less  than  2  percent  without  the  development 
of  off-flavors.     Sucrose  is  added  to  the  concentrate  before  drying  to  en- 
able the  restored  essence  to  carry. through  during  drying  and  contribute  a 
desirable  flavor  to  the  finished  product.     A  desiccant  is  packaged  wi+-h 
the  powder  to  prevent  caking  during  storage. 

820  Gordon,  William  G, ,  Seramett,  William  F.  and  Ziegler,  Jacob 

CRYSTALLINE  ALPHA-LACTALBUMIN'    AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  FOR  ITS  ISOLATION, 
SULFUR  DISTRIBUTION,     Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol,  76, 
p,  287,  January  5.  1954 . 

An  improved  method  for  the  isolation  of  crystalline  alpha-lactalbumin  from 
milk  is  described.     The  protein  contains  6*4  percent  cystine  and  0:95  per- 
cent methionine..     All  the  sulfur  in  the  protein  is  accounted  for  in  terms 
of  these  amino  acids. 


821  Halwer,  Murray 

DISULFIDE  CROSS-LINKS  IN  DENATURED  OVALBUMIN.     Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 

Society s  vol,   76,  p„  183-186,  January  5S   1954 . 
Light  scattering  studies  of  the  effect  of  reagents  which  break  disulfide 
bonds  —  e.g. j  mercaptans  —  on  solutions  of  denatured  ovalbumin  in  urea 
indicate  that  denatured  ovalbumin  is  intermolecularly  crosslinked  by 
disulfide  bonds, 

822  Hills,  Claude  H. ,  Calesnick,  Eleanor  J. ,  Dryden.  Eo  C,  and  Gasp ar„  Mildred  & 

FERBAM  RESIDUES  ON  CANNED  MONTMORENCY  CHERRIES..    Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  yol„  62,  p„  261-266,  December  1953„ 
Montmorency  cherries  grown'  under  commercial  conditions  and  sprayed  with 
ferbam  (ferric  dime thyldithi ©carbamate)  contained  2.0  ppm,  of  residue  at 
harvest,.    This  concentration  of  residue  had  no  effect  on  the  flavor ,  color, 
or  storage  life  of  the  canned  fruit. 

823  4 Hoover,  Sam  R0  ,  Jasewicz,  L„  and  Forges,  N„ 

THE  MAGNETIC  OXYGEN  ANALYZER  IN  STUDIES  OF  OXYGEN  UPTAKE,  Instruments 
and  Automation  27,  p,   774- 7  75  „  May  1954 ;  also  Water  and  Sewage  Works, 

.101,  p.  81,  Feb  .""l  954  „ 
The  use  of  a  magnetic  oxygen  analyzer  in  studies  of  aerobic  oxidation 
of  dairy  wastes  is  demonstrated.    The  rate  of  oxidation  by  the  bacterial 
flora  and  the  efficiency 'of  Qg  transfer  to  the  organisms  are  readily 
determined.    The  utility  of  such  instrumentation  in  research  and  rou- 
tine operation  of  sewage  and  industrial  waste  plants  and  fermentation 
plants  is  discussed,, 

824  Jasewicz,  Lenore,,  Forges, ,  Nandor,  and  Hoover,  Sam  R. 

BORAX  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE  OF  DAIRY  WASTE  FOR  THE  B.O.D    TEST  Proceedings 
of  the  Eighth  Industrial  Waste  Conference,  May  4-6,  I953„    Eng.  Dept. 
Exto  Series,  No.  83,  Purdue  Univ.,  p0  387-392,,  January  1954„ 
Dairy  waste  samples  may  be  preserved  for  subsequent  B„0>D„  arid  C..0.D. 
tests  by  addition  of  2  percent  borax.     Borax  is  shown  to  have  no  measur- 
able effect  on  the  CCD,  test.  Dilution  of  the  sample  in  the  B.O.D. 
bottle  weakens  the  bacteriostatic  and  bactericidal  powers  of  borax  so 
that  no  significant  interference  with  the  B.  0,.  D.  test  occurs. 

825  Knight,  Ho  Bo,  Jordan,  E„  F, ,  Koos,  :R.  E.  and  Swern,,  Daniel 

REACTIONS  OF  FATTY  MATERIALS  WITH  OXYGEN    XV.  FORMATION  OF  9  10-DI- 
HYDROXYSTEAR  SG  AC  ID  AND  CLEAVAGE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  OXIDATION  OF  OLEIC 
ACID  AND  METHYL  OLEATE  IN  ACETIC  ACID.     Journal  of  the  American  Oil 
Chemists"  Society,  vol.  31,  .  p..  93-  96,  March  1954. 
The  aut oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  methyl,  oleate  in  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion at  25-30°,   65°  and  115-120°  with  a  cobalt  salt  as  catalyst  has  been 
studied.    The  best  yields  of  desired  oxidation  products  were  obtained 
at  65°.    Yields  of  pure  9,  iO-dihydroxystear.ic  acid,  m„p„   ~  >.  l'28°, 
were  12-17$  and  cleavage  'products  64-68%,  thus  accounting  for  about  80$ 
of  the  starting,  material.    At  25-30°  and  115-120°,  yields  of  these  prod- 
ucts were  low. 


826  Knight,  H,  Bo ,  Koos,  R,  E,  and  Swern,  Daniel 

HEW  METHOD  FOR  HYDROXYLAT ING  LONG-CHAIN  UNSATURATED  FATTY  AC  IDS  ESTERS, 
ALCOHOLS,  AND  HYDROCARBONS      Journal  of  the  American  Oil  Chemists' Society, 
vol..  31,  p    1-5,  January  1954_ 
A  new  method  for  hydroxylat ing  long-chain  unsaturated  compounds  is  described 
which  involves  addition  of  formic  acid  at  its  boiling  point  to  the  double 
bond  followed  by  hydrolysis  of  the  intermediate  formate  esters.     The  addi- 
tion reaction  proceeds  slowly  in  the  absence  of  catalysts,  but  strongly 
acidic  substames,  such  as  perchloric  acid,  'sulfuric  acid  and  boron  fluo- 
ride-acetic acid  complex,  speed  up  the  addition  tremendously, 

827  KountZj  R.  Rupert  (Penna,  State  University;  work  done  under  Research  and 

Marketing  Act  Contract).. 

DAIRY  WASTE  TREATMENT  PILOT  PLANT      Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Industrial 
Waste  Conference,  May  4-6,   1953,    Eng,  Dept.  Ext,  Series.   No,   83,  Purdue 
UniVo ,  pc  382-386v  January  1954 , 
Features  of  a  contract  between  the  Department  and  Penna,   State  University 
as  outlined  for  pilot-plant  operation'  of  the  rapid  aeration  treatment  for 
dairy  waste.    Ten  thousand  gallons  of  waste  are  treated  daily  and  various 
methods  of  aeration  and  of  operating  schedules  will  be  investigated., 
EL  CD,  reductions  of  90%>  have  already  been  obtained, 

828  Kr.ider,  Merle  M,  and  Wail.,  Monroe  E, 

STEROIDAL  SAPOGENINS    XIV.  HYDROLYSIS  OF  5as22a-SP!R0STANE  GLYCOSIDES  BY 
PLANT  ENZYMES ,    Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  76v  p„ 
2938-2940,   June  5,  1954. 
Enzymes  present  .in  leaves  of  Agaves  and  Yuccas  containing  saponins  with 
5<x-22a~spirostane  aglycones  will  cleave  many  saponins  to  their  aglycones 
and  component  sugars  or  polysaccharides,     These  enzyme  systems  are  called 
saponases,,     Saponases  are  active  in  the  presence  of  10%  ethanol,  Higher 
concentrations  of  ethanol  or  10%  butanol  inhibit  saponase  activity, 
Tigogenin,  hecogenin,  gitogenin,  and  manogenin  are  typical  aglycones  re- 
covered from  the  hydrolysates ,     The  aglycones  or  sapogenins  produced  by 
the  action  of  saponases  are  identical  with  sapogenins  obtained  from  the 
same  source  by  hydrolysis  with  '2-4N  HC1, 

829  Luddy,  Francis  E, ,  Fertsch,  George  R,  and  Riemenschneider,  Roy  W: 

GLYCER IDE  COMPOSITION  OF  FATS  AND  OILS  DETERMINED  BY  OXIDATION  AND  CRYS- 
TALLIZATION METHODS.     Journal  of  the  American  Oil  Chemists  Society, 
vol,  31,  p,  266-268,   June  1954, 
The  glyceride  composition  of  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  palm  oil,  and  chicken 
fat  was  determined  by  two  independent  methods  (a)  systematic  fractional 
crystallization  from  acetone  and  (b)  oxidation  in  acetone  permanganate 
solution  followed  by  separation  of  the  azelaoglycerides,, 

830  McMeekin,  Thomas  X. 

MILK  PROTEINS      In  "The  Proteins,"  edited  by  H,  Neurath  and  K  Bailey, 

vol,   II s  part  A,  p.,  389-434,   1954,  Academic  Press  Inc.,,  New  York  City,, 
Present  knowledge  concerning  the  proteins  of  milk  is  summarize do  This 
includes  the  methods  for  investigating  the  protein  distribution,  the  iso- 
lation, composition  and  properties  of  the  individual  proteins,  and  the 
relation  of  the  milk  proteins,  to  the  blood  proteins,  ' 


831  McMeekin,  T«  L. ,  Groves,  ML  L.  and  Hipp,  N,  J, 

COMPOSITION  AND  HYDRATION  OF  PROTEIN  CRYSTALS  IN  SALT  SOLUTION,  Journal 

of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol,   76,  p„  407-413,  January  20,  1954„ 
Values  are  reported  for  the  compositions  and  densities  of  /3-lactoglobulin, 
hemoglobin  and  chyme  trypsin  DP  crystals  in  a  number  of  salt  solutions,, 
/3-lactoglobulin  crystals  suspended  in  ammonium  sulfate  solutions  differ 
markedly  from  hemoglobin  and  chymotrypsin  crystals ,     The  hydration  of  the 
protein,  as  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  salt  in  the  protein  crystal 
is  associated  with  the  same  amount  of  water  as  in  the  suspending  medium, 
leads  to  values  for  protein  hydration  which  are  in  good  agreement  with  the 
relative  vapor  pressure-water  content  curve  except  in  cases  where  there  is 
apparently  extensive  combination  of  protein  with  salto 

832  McMeekin,  T\  L, ,  Groves,  M.  L,  and  Hipp,  N,  J, 

PARTIAL  SPECIFIC  VOLUME  OF  THE  PROTEIN  AND  WATER  IN  /3-LACT0GL0BUL I N  CRYS- 
TALS,    Journal  of  Polymer  Science,  vol,   12,  p»  309-315,  January  1954, 
The  densities  and  water  contents  of  large  /3-lactoglobulin  crystals  were 
determined  as  a  function  of  relative  humidity,,     When  the  specific  volumes 
of  the  crystals  (l/Density)  were  plotted  against  their  water  contents,  a 
straight  line  was  obtained  between  14  and  46  percent  water.     The  extra- 
polation of  this  line  gave  a  value  of  0„ 772  for  the  specific  volume  of  _ 
, .      the  protein  and  0,983  for  the  specific  volume  of  the  water  in  the  /3- 
lactoglobulin  crystal, 

833  Michener,  Thomas  S, ,  Jr, 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  TECHNICAL  PRESENTATION,     Journal  of  Chemical  Education, 

vol.  31,  p.   318-323,   June  1954, 
Suggestions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  illustra- 
tions for  technical  papers.     The  importance  of  careful  planning  to  pro- 
vide- correct  lettering  size,  thickness  of  lines,  and  other  details  is 
discussed.     Utilization  of  unusual  drawing  methods  or  devices  is  sug- 
gested as  a  way  to  increase  visual  interest, 

834  Morris,,  Steward  G, 

FAT  RANCIDITY,    RECENT  STUDIES  ON  THE  MECHANISM  OF  FAT  OXIDATION  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  RANCIDITY.     Journal  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry, 
vol,  2,  p,   126-132,  February  3,  1954, 

Reviews  the  American  and  English  literature  of  the  last  5  or  6  years 

pertaining  to  the  autoxidation  of  fats. 

The  autoxidation  mechanism,  as  now  generally  accepted,   is  a  chain  re- 
action involving  radicals  formed  at  the  a-methylene  groups  adjacent  to 
the  double  bonds.     The  radicals  consume  oxygen  and  then  react  with  an- 
other olefin  to  give  hydroperoxide  and  another  free  radical.    Each  free 
radical  is  a  resonance  hybrid  compound  of  three  equivalent  structures. 
The  displacement  of  double  bonds  occurring  in  autoxidation  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  this  free  radical  mechanism, 

835  Ogg,  C.  L, 

ORGANIC  MICROCHEMISTRY,     Analytical  Chemistry,  vol,  26,  p.  116-121, 

January  1954, 

A  review  of  the  literature  for  1952-1953  covering  the  more  general  arti- 
cles on  quantitative  organic  microanalysis. 


836    Ogg,  C.  L. 

REPORT  ON  STANDARDIZATION  OF  M I CROCHEM I CAL  METHODS ■    Journal  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  vol,   37,  p=  432-433,  May  15,   1954,  ■ 
The  A.OoA^C.  referee  report  on  microchemical  methods  for  alkoxyl,  acetyl,  and 
Dumas  nitrogen  summarizes  the  collaborative  work  done  this  year  and  makes 
recommendations  for  future  action, 

83  7    Ogg,   C.  L, 

REPORT  ON  MICROANALYTICAL  DETERMINATION  OF  NITROGEN  BY  THE  DUMAS  METHOD, 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  vol,  37,  p. 

450-458,  May  15,  1954, 
Results  of  the  A.  0,AcC,  collaborative  study  of  the  1953  tentative  micro 
Dumas  method  are  presented  and  are  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  Shelberg  and  Zimmermann  rapid  methods  and  by  the  collaborators''  own 
Dumas  methods. 

838  Phillips,  G.  W.  Macpherscn,  Aceto,  Nicholas  C* ,  Redfield,  Clifford  S, ,  and 

Eskew„  Roderick  K, 

LEACH  PRESSING  OF  APPLES:    A  METHOD  OF  INCREASING  THE  YIELD  OF  FULL-FLAVOR 

JUICE  CONCENTRATE c    Food  Technology,  vol.  8,  p«  110-112,  February  1954, 
This  improvement  in  apple  pressing  gives  up  to  18  percent  greater  yield  of 
concentrate  per  ton  of  apples  than  conventional  pressing*     The  apples  are 
hammer  milled  and  pressed  as  usual.    The  cakes  of  pomace  are  broken  up, 
moistened  with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  repressed,  all  this  being 
done  promptly,     The  water  is  removed  in  making  the  concentrate,,'    This  method 
does  not  impart  any  undesirable  flavor  to  the  concentrate,    Econcmic  bal- 
ance calculations  show  that  a  moderate  amount  of  added  water  is  best.  The 
overall  cost  of  producing  concentrate  is  reduced  by  almost  one  cent  per  6- 
ounoe  can, 

839  Port,  William  S.,    (EURB) ,  Kind,  Fred  Ac    (Fellow,  National  Renderers  Assoc.), 

and  Swern,  Daniel,    (EURB ) 

COPOLYMERS  FOR  WATER  BASE  PAINTS  FROM  VINYL  ACETATE  AftD  LONG-CHAIN  VINYL 
ESTERS  .     Official  Digest  of  the  Federation  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Production 
Clubs,  vol,  26,  po  408-412,  June  1954* 

A  recipe  and  a  procedure  for  the  preparation  of  emulsions  of  vinyl  acetate 

and  vinyl  stearate  or  vinyl  palmitate  are  described.     The  use  of  these 

latices  in  water  base  paints  is  suggested, 

840  Porter,  William  L„ 

SIMPLE  PHOTOELECTRIC  SIGNALING  DEVICE  FOR  USE  WITH  CHROMATOGRAPHIC  COLUMNS 

Analytical  Chemistry,  vol,  26,  p,  439,  February  1954. 
Describes  a  simple  photoelectric  signaling  device  that  indicates  the  approach 
of  the  end  of  a  fraction  to  be  cut  from  a  chromatographic  column.     It  con- 
sists of  a  light  source,   phototube,  glass  float,  electronic  relay,   and  buzz- 
er.    It  can  be  used  on  columns  where  inherent  difficulties,  such  as  changes 
in  flow  rate  due  to  required  changes  in  eluting  solvents,  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  employ  an  automatic  fraction  cutter.    Use  of  the  device  saves  the 
operator's  time. 


841  Porter,  William  L, 

SOLVENT  TRAY  AND  TRAY  SUPPORTS  FOR  ONE-DIMENSION  DESCENDING  PAPER  CHROMA- 
TOGRAPHY IN  GLASS  CYLINDERS,  Analytical  Chemistry,  vol-  26?  p,  439-440, 
February  1954, 

A  simple  tray  and  tray  support  were  developed  for  use  in  one-dimension 
descending  paper  chromatography.     Because  the  tray  support  does  not  rest 
on  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  tank,  the  apparatus  is  stable,  and  the  area 
under  the  tray  is  clear  and  unobstructed-     The  entire  apparatus  is  fabri- 
cated from  stainless  steel  and  can  be  easily  made  in  any  metal  shop  equipped 
to  work  with  this  metal,, 

842  Radell,  Jack  and  Donahue,  T>  E. 

POTENT  I OMETR IC  NONAQUEOUS  TITRATION  OF  SUBSTITUTED  FATTY  ACIDS.  Analytical 
Chemistry,  volo  26,  p.  590-59 1,  March  1954- 
■  A  method  of  potentiometric  nonaqueous  titration  has  been  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  substituted  fatty  a^ids. 

843  Roger,,  Norman  F,    ,EuRB ) ,  Koeppy  Walter  H.    (Michigan  College  of  Mining  &  Tech- 

nology),  and  Griffin,  Edward  L,,  Jr„    (EURB ) 

HEMLOCK  SLABS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  PULP  AND  TANNIN.     Journal  of  the  American 

Leather  Chemists  Association,,  vol-  49,  p-   75-91,  February  1954, 
Data  are  given  on  the  potential  supply  of  waste  hemlock  slabs  occurring 
in  the  Michigan  Upper  Peninsula,,     A  process  .is  described  for  the  segre- 
gation of  bark  and  wood  from  seasoned  hemlock  slabs  by  chipping.,  screen- 
ing and  air  flotation-     A  99  percent  wood  product,   suitable  for  pulping, 
containing  77  percent  of  the  total  wood  teg ether  with  a  tan  bark  product 
containing  10  percent  tannin  and  including  92  percent  of  the  total  bark 
were  produced - 

844  Rogers,  J-   S,  and  Clarke,   I.  Do 

HOilE  TANNING  OF  LEATHER  AND  SMALL  FOR  SKINS.    United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  Farmers1  Bulletin  No,   1334,  25pp- ,  revised  February  1954, 
Directions  are  given  for  the  home  tanning  of  a  hide  with  bark  tannin  or  a 
chrome  salt  to  make  leather  for  home  use-     Methods  for  tanning  small  fur 
skins  are  also  described,, 

845  Rothman,  Edward  S- „  Wall,  Monroe  E,  and  Eddy,  Cc  Roland 

STEROIDAL  SAPOGENINS,  XL  STEROIDAL  C-RING  LACTONES .    Journal  of  the 

American  Chemical,  Society,  vol-  76,  p.  527-532,  January  20,  x954- 
Ccntrary  to  reports  by  other  workers  we  find  that  acid- catalyzed  per- 
benzoic  acid  oxidation  of  steroidal  sapogenin  C-12  ketones  results  in 
oxidative  attack  on  the  C-ring  with  epsilon  lactone  formation.  The 
addition  of  oxygen  leads  to  only  one  of  the  two  possible  isomeric  lac- 
tones to  form  compounds  of  the  12, 13-secospirostane  series-     The  side 
chain  is  unaffected  by  the  reagent-     The  bile  acid  derivative  methyl 
3a-carbethoxyoxy-12"-ketocholanate  gives  similar  results- 


846  Siedler,  A*  J*  and  Schweigert,  B.  S.    (American  Meat  Institute  Foundation 

and  University  of  Chicago;  work  done  under  Research  and  Marketing  Act  Cont- 
tract ) , 

EFFECT  OF  ADDING  STABILIZED  ANIMAL  FATS  ON  THE  STABILITY  OF  VITAMIN  A  IN  FEEDS 
STORED  AT  ROOM  TEMPERATURE,     Journal  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry,  vol, 
2S   p.   193 -195 ,  February  1954. 
The  stability  of  vitamin  A(as  fish  liver  oil)  was  investigated  in  mixed  feeds 
with  and  without  added  stabilized  animal  fats,  during  the  storage  of  the  feeds 
at  room  temperature.     The  stability  of  the  vitamin  A  was  increased  when  6  per- 
cent choice  white  grease,  stabilized  with  butylated  hydroxyanisole,  propyl 
gallate,   and  citric  acid,  was  incorporated  in  the  feeds, 

847  Stirton,  A.  J,.,  Weil9   J.  K.  and  Bistline,  R„  G„  Jr. 

SURFACE-ACTIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  SALTS  OF  a-SULFONATED  ACIDS  AND  ESTERS  Journal 

of  the  American  Oil  Chemists' Society,  vol,,  31,  p.   13-16,  January  1954, 
Sodium  salts  of  a- sulfonated  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  are  less  soluble  but 
better  detergents  than  salts  of  a-sulfonated  lauric  and  myristic  acids. 
Sodium  salts  of  alkyl  a-sulfopalmitates  and  a-sulfostearates  are  readily 
soluble  surface  active  agents  and  detergents,  stable  to  acid  and  alkaline 
hydrolysis „ 

848  Swern,  Daniel  and  nickel,  Geraldine  Billen 

CHEMISTRY  OF  EPOXY  COMPOUNDS,  XV,  OXIDATION  OF  LINOLEIC  AC  ID  WITH  PERACETIC 
AND  PERFORMIC  ACID.     Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  76, 
p.   1957-1959.,  April  59  1954. 
Oxidation  of  linoleic  acid  with  excess  peracetic  acid  yields  9 .10, 12,13- 
diepoxystear ic  acid;  with  enough  peracetic  acid  to  oxidize  only  one  double 
bond,  monoepoxy c c  t  adecenoic  acid  is  obtained.     With  performic  acid,  dihydroxy- 
d iformoxystear ic  acid  is  obtained,.     Hydrolysis  of  hydroxyacylcxy  compounds 
or  diepoxystear ic  acid  results  in  only  poor  yields  of  9, lQf 12, 13-tetrahydroxy- 
stearic  acid, 

849  WalenSc  Henry  A, ,  Turner,,  Arthur,  Jr„  and  Wall,  Monroe  E. 

USE  OF  SULFURIC  ACID  IN  THE  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  STEROIDAL  SAPOGENINS. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  vol.  26,  p.  325-329,  February  1954, 
A  method  is  described  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  steroidal  sapoge- 
nins  using  the  ultraviolet  spectra  of  sulfuric  acid  chromogens. 

850  Wall,  Monroe  E. ,  Eddy,  Co  Roland,  and  Serota,  Samuel 

STEROIDAL  SAPOGENINS    XIX,  STEREOCHEMISTRY  OF  SAPOGENiNS  AND  CHOLESTEROL 
AT  CARBON  20c     Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol,   76,  p.  2849- 
2850 ,  May  '20,   1954  c 

Ethanol-acetic  acid  converts  pseudosapogenins  to  new  20-isosapogenins.  These 
are  more  unstable  than  naturally  occurring  sapogenins  and  are  easily  oxidized 
to  16-pregnen  derivatives. 

Establishment  of  the  C£q  configuration  of  steroidal  sapogenins  leads  to  the 
CgQ  conformation  of  cholesterol  side  chain  which  is  now  definitely  shown  to 
be  20-a. 


851  Wall,  Monroe  E, «  Krider,  Merle  M. ,  Krewson,   C,  F„ .  Eddy,  C.  Roland,  Willaman,, 

J„  Jo    (EHRB),  Correll,  D.  S,  and  Gentry,  H,  So   (Horticultural  Crops  Re- 
search Branch) 

STEROIDAL  SAPOGENINS    VIL  SURVEY  OF  PLANTS  FOR  STEROIDAL  SAPOGENINS  AND 
OTHER  CONSTITUENTS.     Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
Scientific  Edition,,  vol..  43s,        1-7,  January  1954„ 
This  is  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  first 
1000  plant  samples  received  in  a  survey  of  plants  for  steroidal  sapogenins,, 
Data  are  given  on  925  samples,,  representing  292  identified  species,  335 
unidentified  lots,  104  genera  and  30  familieso     Quantitative  data  are  given 
for  the  occurrence  of  14  steroidal  sapogenins,,     Qualitative  results  are 
given  for  flavonols,  alkaloids,  tannins  and  unsaturated  sterols» 

852  Wall,  Mo  E. »  Krider,  Mo  Mo,  Krewson,  C„  F0 ,  Eddy,  C.  R. ,  Willaman,  J»  Jo 

( EURB )  and  Correll,  Dc  S„  and  Gentry,  Ho  So   (Horticultural  Crops  Research 
Branch } 

STEROIDAL  SAPOGEN  IN  XIII    SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLE  OF  DATA  FOR  STEROIDAL  SA- 
POGENINS VII,    AIC-  363,  February  1954c  (Processed) 
A  table  gives,,   for  each  of  the  first  1000  plant  samples  received  in  this 
project.,   its  origin  and  identification,  results  of  the  hemolysis  test  for 
saponin,  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  steroidal  sapogenins  found,  and  the  qual- 
itative findings  for  flavoriols,  alkaloids,  tannins,  sterols,  organic  acids 
and  phenols,, 

853  Wall,,  Monroe  E.  and  Serota,,  Samuel 

STEROIDAL  SAPOGENINS    XX,  CONFIGURATION  OF  SP ! ROKETAL  SIDE  CHAIN  AT  CAR- 
BON 22      Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  76,  p;  '2850-2852, 
May  20,  1954. 

The  configuration  at  Cgg  is  established  from  data  on  the  Cgg  conformation 
and  the  formation  of  23-monc  or  dibromides. 

854  White,,  Jonathan  Wo ,,  Jr. 

REPORT  ON  ANALYSIS  OF  HONEY..     Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,,  vole  37,,  p.,  304,  May  15,  1954, 
No  collaborative  A.  Q..A.C*  studies  on  honey  are  reported;  mention  is  made 
of  a  new  analytical  procedure  for  the  sugars  of  honey  which  uses  carbon 
column  adsorption  as  a  pretr  eatment ., 

855  White,,  Jonathan  W,  „  Jr.  ,  and  Maher,,  Jeanne 

SELECTIVE  ADSORPTION  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SUGARS  OF  HONEY 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.,  vol.*  37, 

p.  466-478,  May  15,  1954, 
A  carbon  column,  adsorption  procedure  was  used  for  separation  of  the  sugars 
of  honey  into  monosaccharides,,  disaccharides  and  higher  sugars,  Integrated 
with  suitable  analytical  methods,  the  procedure  permitted  determination  of 
the  sugars    of  honey  with  greater  accuracy  than  previously  attainedo  It 
was  thus  possible  to  obtain  a  more  realistic  picture  of  the  carbohydrate 
composition  of  honey. 

Recoveries  of  glucose,,  fructpse,  maltose  and  sucrose  from  mixtures  averaged 
100.46,  99.21,,  98o42  and  96. '28  percent.,  respectively;  recoveries  of  these 
sugars  when  added  to  honey  were  99.92.   99,50,   98,40  and  94,40  percent  of 
the  total  individual  sugar  present. 


856  White,   Jonathan  W„ ,   Jr.,   and  Maher,  Jeanne 

SUGAR  ANALYSES  OF  HONEY  BY  A  SELECTIVE  ADSORPTION  METHOD a  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  37.  p,  478-486,  May 
15,  1954. 

Twenty-one  honey  samples  representing  19  floral  sources  have  been  analyzed 
for  carbohydrate  content  by  a  new  selective  adsorption  procedure*  Average 
values  found  were  moisture,   16,72  percent;  glucose,  32,29  percent;  fructose, 
39o28  percent;  sucrose,   1„ 62  percent;  maltose,   7„ 11  percent,  and  higher 
sugars,  1„  03  percent.     This  represents  a  considerably  lower  glucose  content, 
somewhat  lower  fructose  and  sucrose  levels,  and  significant  amounts  of  re- 
ducing disacchar ides   (as  maltose)  when  compared  with  average  results  by 
previous  methods,,     Previously  postulated  general  occurrence  of  reducing 
disacchar ides  in  honey  is  confirmed, 

857  Willi ts,  C.  0, 

REPORT  OH  METHODS  FOR  MAPLE  PRODUCTS.     Journal  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Agricultural  Chemists,  voL  37,  p,  303,  May  15,  1954, 
The  report  summarizes  the  necessity  of  methods  which  can  be  used  for  de- 
tection of  adulteration  of  maple  products  and  shows  that  the  present  ana- 
lytical methods^  in  the  A,  0,A.C,  book  of  methods  for  maple  sirup  and  sugar,, 
are  inadequate  for  this  purpose, 

858  Wolfe,,  Wo  C,  Doukas,  H,  M.   and  Ard,  J,  S, 

CONFIGURATION  OF  3-SUBST STUTED  I -CHLOROPROPENES.     Journal  of  the  American 

Chemical  Society,  vol,   76,  p„  627-628,  January  20,  1954, 
As  further  evidence  of  the  configuration  of  the  isomeric  1, 3-dichloropropenes, 
the  3- (l-naphthyl)-l-chloro-l-propenes  were  prepared  by  chemical  means  from 
the  corresponding  1,3-dichloro  isomers.     Comparison  of  the  infrared  curves 
of  these    compounds  with  those  obtained  for  the  known  c is  -trans  3-chloro- 
propenoic  acids  was  used  as  an  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  configuration 
of  these  compounds, 

859  Zittle,  Charles  A, ,  DellaMonica,  Edward  S,  and  Custer,  Jonathan  H, 

PURIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RED  CELL  ACETYLCHOLINESTERASE      Archives  of  Biochem- 
istry and  Biophysics,  vol,  48,  p,  43-49,  January  1954, 
The  acetylcholinesterase  in  human  red  blood  cells  was  extracted  from  the 
stroma  by  means  of  the  surface-active  substance  Tween  20,     After  a  series  of 
purification  steps.,  preparations  dried  in  the  frozen  state  were  freed  of 
Tween  by  extraction  with  acetone,  and  freed  of  lipide  by  extraction  with  n- 
butanol  or  ethanol.     The  dry  powders,  representing  a  purification  of  250- 
fold,  were  stable  at  7°  C,    Electrophoresis  on  paper  showed  that  the  iso- 
electric point  of  the  esterase  lies  below  pH  6,0, 
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I.    FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A,  Apples  and  other  eastern  fruits 

1.     Apple  essence;  recovery  and  use 

78*,   201*,   322,  379* ,   587,  752 
'2,     Apple  essence;  composition 

44-2 

3.  Apple  essence;  aleohol  content 
•  '    '2  95,   404*,  478 

4.  Apple  essence^  dependence  on  apple  variety 

'250 

5.  Apple  juice 

24*,  '26*s   43*,  -251,    330,   339,  838 

6.  Apple  juice  concentrate 

562,  "563,   621,   818,  838 

7.  Apple  sirup ;   apple  butter;   apple  pomace 

37*,   79*,  81,    117*,   135,   246,  669 

8.  Apple  .slices,  apples  in  .cooking 

214*.  '252,   502~  547  ' 

9.  Miscellaneous  products  from  apples 

14*,.  166*,   167*',  '220*,  276,  573 
10 o     Cherry  processing 

657,   718  734,   770  '775,  822 
11,     Fruit • essences  (other  than  apple) 

368,    379*,  404*,  416,   519,   587,   775,  791 
18;0     Fruit  essences  from  preserve  manufacture 

641*,  715 

13!,     Fruit  juice  concentrates  (other  than  apple  J;   fruit  spreads 
469,   507,   621,  .671,    775,  779 

14.  Pectin  and  derivatives;  pectases 

40,  64,  125,  149,  150*,  179,  184,  187,  '202*,  219,  235,  340, 
463,   468,  669 

15,  Powdered  fruit  juice 

819 

B.  Potatoes 

1.  Allyl  compounds  (other  than  allyl  starch) 

84 5   137*,    139,   158,   203,  '255,  '298,  468,   598,  647 

2.  Allyl  starch; .  preparation 

136,   137*,   138*,   197,  '203,  '237,  "439%  451,   647,  811 

3.  Allyl  starch;  properties  of  coatings 

137*,  '269,  4-39,  451,  613,   647,   754,  811 

4.  Feed 

304,337,   561,  572,  620 

5.  Fermentation 

467,   600,  764 

6.  Potato  amylopectin 

714 


70     Potato  flour 

270,   304.   337     400,   505,   561,  655 
8„     Potato  granules;  dried  mashed  potatoes 

7  81  ; 
9o     Potato  starch  and  other  carbohydrates 

77,  86,   313-    329,   347 ,   357,  359,  599 ,   601 ,   637,,   655,  763 
10,     Potato  growth 

359 

11c     Potatoes,  hydrolysis 

4  76,   624  " 

12.     Potatoes;  nutrition 
810 

13 o     Potatoes,  sloughing 
509 3  606 

14.  Potatoes,  utilization 

■264,   323,  401,   599,  600 

15,  Prepeeled  potatoes 

384,   640,   792,  802 
16..     Starch  and  cellulose  acetates 
101,  157,  253 

17 o    .Starch  and  carbohydrate  derivatives  (other  than  allyl  and 
acetate  compounds} 

99-    100     159,   208,   286,   594,  595,   599,   614,  697 
18c     Starch  factory  wastes 
305,    306,  764 

Vegetables  (other  than  potatoes);  vegetable  wastes 

1.  Chemicals  from  vegetable  wastes 

41*,   61*,   107,   189,   190,  '266*,  '296,  331,  402,   403,   543,  420, 

5  78,   630,,  785 

2.  Feed 

54*,    105*,   126s   261,   325,   331,  544,  670 
3o     Processing  leafy  materials 

80,    119 5   331,  425,  457,  670 
4 „     Rut in 

(a)  Isolation  from  tobacco 

65* 

(b)  Use  in  medicine 

65*,   73,  216,   335,   517,   522,   559,  631 

(c)  Isolation  from  plants  (other  than  tobacco  or  buckwheat) 

120,  '228  ,  249  ,   277  ,   302  ,  517  ,  619  ,   737  ,  738 

(d)  Isolation  from  buckwheat 

172,    175*,  248,   271,  301,   335  ,   336  ,  41  9  ,  425  ,  481, 
517,  559,  682 

(e)  Bibliography 

300,  516; 

(f)  Physical  properties 

679,  683 

(g)  Analysis 

256,   348-,  381,   703,   704,  803 

(h)  Quercitin 

744 


5.  Tomatoes 

670,  787 

6,  Vegetables  and  vegetable  wastes;  utilization 

15*,    74,   80,  '239*,  '242,   331,  576 

1 1  o    SUGAR  AND  SPECIAL  PLANTS 


Honey 

1. 

Analysis 

440,   710,  854, 

855, 

856 

2. 

Chemistry 

7  68 

3. 

Flavor  modification 

443 

4. 

Granulation 

605 

5o 

Honey  in  baking 

545,   602,  648, 

698, 

711 

6, 

Honey  products 

507,   545,  602, 

711 

73 

Sources 

584  602; 

8o 

Standards 

515 

9. 

Sterilization 

667 

10e 

Utilization 

602,  711 

Hides,  tanning  materials  and  leather 

1.  Alum  re tannage 

'2,   35,   36,   334,  570 

2.  Canaigre 

95 5    96,  '216,   217,  >259,   279,    372,  466,   513,  536,  537,  693, 
813,  815 

3.  Collagen 

2  83,   364,  461,  617 

4.  Hide  processing 

12,   13,  22,  30,  31,  49,   50,   209,   240,  299,  556,    722,  844 

5.  Leather;  tanning;  testing 

3*9  '20*,  '21*,  48,  181,  182,  '215,  240,  '299,  364,  553,  556,  705, 
722,  813,  844 

6.  Microbiology 

(a)  Germicides 

5,   27*,   32*,  45* 

(b)  Halophilic  bacteria 

10,  11 

(c)  Miscellaneous 

466,  546 

7.  Mold-proofing  leather 

'215,  '229,  366 

8.  Vegetable  tannins  (other  than  canaigre) 

(a)  Extraction 

51,   168,  '247 

(b)  Domestic  sources 

4,  '259,   592,   692,  843 


( c )  Sumac 
98,    118,   170,   180,  278,   365,  394,  557 

(d)  Other  sources;  processing 
19,  28,   29*,  38*,  499,  719 

le  products 

lo  Chemistry 

590,   687,  713 
20     Maple  products;  equipment 

446,  447,   607,  750 

3,  Maple  sirup  standards 

411,  857 

4,  Microbiology 

745 

Natural  rubber  investigations 

62,   83,    108,   110,'  127,    134,   162,   163,   164,   165,   174,   191,  212 

Sucrose 

309,  407,  408,  452,  453,   454,  568,   614,   709,  769 


Tobacco 

lo  .  Alkaloids 

386,   658,  665 

2.  Aroma 

512 

3.  Curing 

82,  410,  808 

4„     Insecticides  based  on  nicotine 

132,  '200,   224,   225,  '265,   292,  '293,   345,  479, 

542,  579, 

580,  633 

5.     Nicotiana  rustica 

16*,  464,   623,  720 

6.     Nicotinamide;  nicotinic  acid,  nicotinonitrile, 

nicotinic 

anhydride 

55,  56,   111,   11-2,  114,   128,  244,   245,  355 

7.  Nicotine 

(a)  Analysis 

355,  423,  448,   612,  808 

(b)  Chemistry;  photochemistry;  derivatives 

294,   355,   395,  415,  472,   506,  552,  756 

(c)  Extraction;  production 

412,  459,  464,  465,   512,   552,  554 

(d)  Plant  growth  regulation 

378 

8o  Myosmine 

113,  124,  415 
9c     Tobacco  seed  oils 

147 

10.  Utilization 

17*,   18*,  34*,   39,  460*,  616 


Go    Uncultivated  plants 


1. 

Alkaloids 

807 

2. 

Plant . growth  regulators 

816,  817, 

858 

3„ 

Sapogenins; 

analysis;  reactions 

690,  694, 

706,   707,   778,  826, 

4» 

Sapogenins; 

hydrolysis 

632,  695 

5o 

Sapogenins ; 

isolation 

707,  804, 

828,  851,  852 

6. 

Utilization 

608 

ANIMAL  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
A .    Fats  and  Oils 

1,  Analysis 

(a)  For  fatty  materials 

106,  199,  829,  842 

(b)  For  function  groups 

236,   371,  438,  498,  500,  666 

(c)  By  X-ray 

406,  449,   510,  766 

(d)  By  spectrophotometry 

115,   116,  354,  438,   50  0,    501,   538,   539,   666,  674, 
733,  788 
2o     Ascorbic  acid  derivatives 

60,   94,   106,  397 
3,  Bibliography 
774' 

4o     Cis-trans  isomerism 

438,  500,   527,  651 
5,     Detergents;  soaps;  surfactants 

260,  352,   362,  441,   514,   649,   699,  805,  847 
6o     Elaidic  acid 

801* 

7o     Epoxidation;   epoxy  compounds,  hydroxy lat ion 

103,  123,    15 3 s   154,  '210,   211,   222,   233,  236,  '262,  '288,  '289 
'290,   350,   356,   396,   398,   503,   510,   539,   653,   700,   760*,  848 
8,     Fatty  acid  amides 

351,  399,   591, !  646,   691,  796 
9o     Fatty  alcohols  and  derivatives 

183,   211,  '243,  '254,  346,   510,   701,  805 
10o  Feeds 

696,   746,   747,   755,  846* 
llo     Formic  acid  addition 

786,  826 
12.     Hot  dip  tinning 
730 

13 o     Lard  oil,  lard 

92,   93,   232,  380,  421,  551,   717*,  782 
14 ■«,     Monomers  and  polymers 

'263,  321,  370,  504*,  588,  589,   652,   686,    795,  839 
15„     Oleic  acid;  oleic  esters;  oleyl  alcohol 

33*,   97,   103,   104,   155,   156,   188,   233,  263,   320,   629*,  636, 

701,   702,   786,   796,  800,   809,  825 


160     Oxidation;  peroxides;   aut, oxidation 

152,  231,   '291  s  371,  527,  577,  668,   799,,  800,  809,   825,  834 
17„  Plasticizers 

441,  477 

18,  Polyunsaturated  compounds,   isomer ization 

115,  116,  198,,  354,  362,,  393,,  525,  5305  571,  650*.  674,  762, 
848 

19,  Potato  chip  frying 

645 

20o     Processing:  fractionation 

102,   156^  207,  393,  525,,  558,  571,   681,1723,  724 
21,    Reaction  mechanisms 

2  62,   291,  483 
22 o     Reaction  with  lead  tetraacetate 

6,7 

23,  Saturated  acids;  derivatives 

9*  528 

24,  Spectra 

501,  538 
.  '25o     Stability,  antioxidants 

58,   9l/  92..   93,   94,   145,    146,   152,    183,   231,  232,   243,  254, 

346    380,  421,    696     746,    747,  834 
26,    Urea  complexes 

668,   678,  701,   702,  762 
270    Utilization:;  research  program 

4  0  9  ,  458*,.  511,  550    551,  5  9  7  ,   645  ,   716  ,   761,  812 
28,    Wool  grease 

593,  788 

Dairy  wastes 

1.  Aeration  studies 

475  /  487  ,  526  ,  575  ,   627  ,   628  ,   676  ,   735  ,  794  ,  824  ,  827* 

2.  Carbon  dioxide  evaluation 

684 

3.  Endogenous  respiration 

676,  783 

4.  Oxygen  demand  measurements 

426,  487,  586,   783,  823 

5.  Vitamin  B-,0 

574,  626 
60  Yeasts 

488*,  533,  793 

Milk  proteins 

L  Albumin 

4  85,   731,  820 
'2,      Alpha-  and  beta-lac toglobulin 

42,  280,   319,   369,    376,   480,  486,   523,   603,   831,  832 
3o      Amino  acids 

196,   680,   740,  790 
4o  Analysis 

52,   133,  382 
5.      Casein  fiber  and  plastics 

63,   129,   141,   178,  '287  ,  311,  312  ,  317  ,  373  ,  418  ,  424  ,  581 


6.  Caseins 

109,   129,    160,    161,  '221,   367,   374,   471,  473,   625,   675,   732,  739 
7o  Crystals 
831 

8o  Derivatives 

169,   194,  195 
9.  Enzymes 

161,  221,  455,  4-56,   484,   549.   615*,   663,    664,    708,    751,  773*, 
859 

10,  Hydrolysis 

196/  548* 
Ho     Molecular  weights 

524.821 
12,     Phot ooxidat ion 

294,   603,   604,    708,  806 
13 o     Protein  fibers 

59  =   85,   148,   204  ,  234  ,  581 
14»     Reaction  of  borate 

615* 

15 o     Specific  volumes 

680  ,  832 
16o  Structure 

821 

17o    Utilization;  properties 

308 ,    375*s  474 ,   567,    634,  830* 
18a     Water  absorption 

133,   282,   315,   377,  417,   529,  582 

Milk  sugar  and  derivatives 

1»      Lactic  acid 

(a)  Bibliography 

46,  47*,  521 

(b)  Derivatives;  acrylates;  methacrylates 

44*,  47*,  53,  57,  67,  70,  72,  87,  89,  90,  142,  143,  144, 
177,  186,  206*,  230,  '274,  318,  390,  391,  392,  414,  431*, 
496,  497,  569 

(c)  Derivatives;  esters;  polymers 

8*,   66,   69,   88,    122,  '205,   258,  2?2,  '273,   285,   303,  307, 
388,   389,  413,   433,  434,   435,  436,  489,  491,  492,  493, 
49-4,  495,   564,  565,   642,   643,   672,   673,  688 

(d)  Derivatives;  nitrogen  compounds 

257,  349,  390,  427,  430,  490,  535,   727,  728 

(e)  From  molasses 

741,   742,  743 

(f)  Polylactic  acids  and  esters 

68,   122,   193,   520,   635,  644 

(g)  Production;  purification 

176,   535,  725 

(h)  Utilization;  properties 

275,  308,  450*,  470,  622 

2o  Lactoprenes 

71,   75  ,   76,    130,   131,   192, .22  3*,  241*,  281,  310  ,  314  ,  342  ,  343, 

344,  388,  392,  518,   677,  ?29 
3o  Lactose 

308,  426,  474,  475,  487,   488,   533,  566,   575,  594,  595,  654 
4,    Unsaturated  acids 
798 


GENERAL 

Au  Analysis 

lc  Chromatography 

61*,  526/327.   386,   393,  534,  585, -618  ,  840,  841  -. 
2o     General  organic 

52,   55.,   106,   125. s    147.  '236,  247,  '267*,   358,   371,   385,  423, 

437,  442,  498,  514]    586,   612,  658,- -661 
3o     Hydroxy 1  content 

140 

4t  Inorganic 

25*,  284,  514,  638 

5,  Kjeldahl 

'297,,  3165  361,  422,  445,  540 

6, -    Mieroprocedures    other  than  Kjeldahl) 

185.  332,  360,    383,  405,  444,   531,   532,  541,   596,   609,  611 
638.'   639,   659"    660  .   748  ,  749  ,   772  ,   835  ,  836*,  837 
70  Moisture 

86,   133,  610 

8 ,  Polarography 

690,   753,  809 

9,  Spectrophotometry 

115,   116E  229,  '256,    354,   355,   438,  448,  500,   501,   538,  539 
651,   666^,   674,'   703,   712,   726,   776,   777,  788 
10 o  X-ray 

382,  406:   449,  510,  697,  766 

B     Genera]  Laboratory  program 

1*,  23*,  '238*,  324,  333,  583,   656,   767,  771 

C     General  Microbiology 

227,  296,  478,  765 

D,    High  polymers;  molecular  weights 

151,  417,   462,  524,  569,   714,  721,  780,  -814 

E      Laboratory  technique?  apparatus  theory 


Condenser 

247 

2, 

Constant  temperature  bath 

121 

3. 

Countercurrent  distribution 

482 

A, 

Distillation,  boiling  points 

297,  341,  387,  432,  784 

5  c 

Electronic  device 

428 

6, 

Light  scattering 

3  09  ,   662  ,  814  ,  821 

7c 

Reaction  mechanisms 

'262,  483 

8 

Re fr actometer 

555 

9, 

Sorption 

417 

10o 

Vacuum  control 

429 

11c 

Water  aspirator  pumps 

338 

F,    Pilot-plant  technique  and  apparatus 

171,  338,   560,  620 

Go    Presentation  of  Research  Results 

833 
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